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THE DUKE'S CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
« ——— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Far away from all known places, in the 
northern limit of the Craven district, on 
the borders of Westmoreland but in York- 
shire, there stands a large, rambling, most 
picturesque old house called Grex. The 





GREX. 


people around call it the Castle, but it is | 


not a castle. It is an old brick building, 
supposed to have been erected in the days 
of James the First, having oriel windows, 
twisted chimneys, long galleries, gable 
sends, a quadrangle of which the house 
surrounds three sides, terraces, sun-dials, 
and fishponds. 
repair as to be altogether unfit for the 
| residence of a gentleman and his family. 
It stands, not in a park, for the land about 
it is divided into paddocks by low stone 
walls, but in the midst of lovely scenery, 
the ground rising all round it in low 
irregular hills or fells, and close to it, a 
yuarter of a mile from the back of the 
house, there is a small dark lake—not 
serenely lovely as are some of the lakes in 
Westmoreland, but attractive by the dark- 
ness of its waters and the gloom of the 
woods around it. 

This is the country seat of Earl Grex— 
which however he had not visited for some 
years. Gradually the place had got into 
such a condition that his absence is not 
surprising. An owner of Grex, with large 
means at his disposal and with a taste for 
the picturesque to gratify—one who could 
afford to pay for memories and who was 
willing to pay dearly for such luxuries, 
might no doubt restore Grex. But the 
earl had neither the money nor the taste. 
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Lord Grex had latterly never gone near 
the place, nor was his son Lord Percival 
| fond of looking upon the ruin of his 
|property. But Lady Mabel loved it with 
a fond love. With all her lightness of 
spirit she was prone to memories, prone to 
melancholy, prone at times almost to seek 
the gratification of sorrow. Year after ff 
year, when the London season was over, ¥ 
she would come down to Grex and spend 
a week or two amidst its desolation. She }} 
was now going on to a seat in Scotland } 
belonging to Mrs. Montacute Jones called 
Killancodlem; but she was in the mean 
while passing a desolate fortnight at Grex 
in company with Miss Cassewary. The 
gardens were }et—and, being let, of course 
were not kept in farther order thanas profit 
might require. The man who rented them 
lived in the big house with his wife, and 
they on such occasions as this would cook ff 
and wait upon Lady Mabel. 

Lady Mabel was at the home of her 
ancestors, and the faithful Miss Cass was 
with her. But at the moment and at the 
spot at which the reader shall see her, 
Miss Cass was not with her. She was 
sitting on a rock about twelve feet above 
the lake, looking upon the black water; 
and on another rock a few feet from her 
was seated Frank Tregear. ‘“ No,”. she ¥ 
said, “‘you should not have come. Nothing 
can justify it. Of course, as youare here, | 
I could not refuse to come out with you. 
To make a fuss about it would be the worst § 
of all. But you should not have come.” 
“Why not? Whom does it hurt? It | 
is a pleasure to me. If it be the reverse Ff 
to you, I will go.” 
“Men are sounmanly. They take such 
mean advantages. You know it is a 








pleasure to me to see you.” 
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“T had hoped so.” 

“But it is a pleasure [ ought not to 
have—at least not here.” 

“That is what I do not understand,” 
said he. ‘‘ In London, where the earl could 
bark at me if he happened to find me, I 
could see the inconvenience. But here, 
where there is nobody but Miss Cass “ 

“There are a great many others. There 
are the rooks, and stones, and old women; 
all of which have ears.” 

“ Bat of what is there to be ashamed ? 
There is nothing in the world to me so 
pleasant as the companionship of my 
friends ” 

“Then go after Silverbridge.” 

“T mean to do so; but I am taking you 
by the way.” 

“Tt is all unmanly,” she said, rising 
from her stone; “ you know that it is so. 
Friends! Do you mean to say that it 
would make no difference whether you 
were here with me or with Miss Cass ?” 

‘The greatest difference in the world.” 

“ Because she is an old woman and I 
am a young one, and because in inter- 
course between young men and young 
women there is something dangerous to 
the women and therefore pleasant to 
the men.” 

“T never heard anything more unjust. 
You cannot think I desire anything 
injurious to you.” 

“T do think so.” She was stiil standing 
and spoke now with great vehemence. “ I 
do think so. You force me to throw aside 
the reticence I ought to keep. Would it 
help me in my prospects if your friend 
Lord Silverbridge knew that I was here? ” 

“How should he know?” 

“But if he did? Do you suppose that 
I want to have visits paid to me of which 
I am afraid tospeak? Would you dare 
to tell Lady Mary that you had been sitting 
alone with me on the rocks at Grex P ” 

“ Certainly I would.” : 

“Then it would be because you have 
not dared to tell her certain other things 
which have gone before. You havesworn 
to her no doubt that you love her better 
than all the world.” 

“T have.” 

“And you have taken the trouble to 
come here to tell me that—to wound me 
to the core by saying so; to show me that, 
though I may still be sick, you have 
recovered—that is if you ever suffered! 
Go your way and let mo go mine. I do 
not want you.” 


“ Mabel!” 








“T do not want you. I know yon will 
not help me, but you need not destroy 
me.” 

* You know that you are wronging me.” 

“No! You understand it all though you 
look so calm. I hate your Lady Mary 
Palliser. There! But if by anything I 
could do I could secure her to you I would 
do it—because you want it.” 

“She will be your sister-in-law—pro- 
bably.” 

“Never. It will never be so.” 

“Why do you hate her?” 

“There again! You are so little of a 
man that you can ask me why!” Then 
she turned away as though she intended 
to go down to the marge of the lake. 

But he rose up and stopped her. “‘ Let us 
have this out, Mabel, before we go,” he 
said. ‘“ Unmanly is a heavy word to hear 
from you, and you have used it a dozen 
times.” 

“It is because I have thought it a 
thousand times. Go and get her if you 
can—but why tell me about it ?” 

“You said you would help me.” 

“So I would, as. I would help you to 
anything you might want; but you can 
hardly think that after what has passed I 
can wish to hear about her.” 

“Tt was you who spoke of her.” 

“T told you you should not be here— 
because of her and because of me. And I 
tell you again, I hate her. Do you think 
I can hear you speak of her as though she 
were the only woman you had ever seen, 
without feeling it? Did you ever swear 
that you loved any one else?” 

“* Certainly, I have so sworn.” 

“ Have you ever said that nothing could 
alter that love P ” 

“ Indeed I have.” 

“ But it is altered. It has all gone. It 
has been transferred to one who has more 
advantages of beauty, youth, wealth, and 
position.” 

“Oh, Mabel, Mabel!” 

“ Bat it is so.” 

“When you say this do you not think 
of yourself ?” 

“Yes. But I have never been false to 
anyone. You are false to me.” 

“Have I not offered to face all the 
world with you?” 

“You would not offer it now ? ”’ 

“No,” he said, after a pause—“ not now. 
Were I to do so, I should be false. You 
bade me take my love elsewhere and I did 
so ” 





“ With the greatest ease.” 
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“We agreed that it should be so; and 
you have done the same.” 
“ That is false. Look me in the face, and 
tell me whether you do not know it to be 
false ?” 
“ And yet I am told that I am injuring 
you with Silverbridge.”’ 

“Oh, so unmanly again! Of course I 
have to marry. Who does not know it? 
Do you want to see me begging my bread 
about the streets? You have bread ; or if 
not, you might earn it. If you marry for 
money——” 

“The accusation is altogether unjusti- 
fiable.” 

** Allow me to finish what I have to say. 
If you marry for money you will do that 
which is in itself bad, and which is also 
unnecessary. What other course would 
you recommend me to take? No one goes 
into the gutter while there is a clean path 
open. If there be no escape but through 
the gutter, one has to take it.” 

“You mean that my duty to you should 
have kept me from marrying all my life.” 

“Not that—but a little while, Frank; 
just a little while. Your bloom is not 
fading ; your charms are not running from 
you. Have you not a strength which I 
cannot have? Do you not feel that you 
are a tree, standing firm in the ground, 
while I am a bit of ivy that will be trodden 
in the dirt unless it can be made to cling 
to something? You should not liken 
yourself to me, Frank.” 

“If I could do you any good!” 

“Good! What isthe meaning of good? 
If you love, it is good to be loved again. 
It is good not to have your heart torn in 
pieces. You know that I love you.” He 
was standing close to her, and put out his 
hand as though he would twine his arm 
round her waist. ‘‘ Not for worlds,’’ she 
said. “It belongs to that Pelliser girl. 
And as I have taught myself to think that 
what there is left of me may perhaps 
belong to some other one, worthless as it 
is I will keep it for him. I love you—but 
there can be none of that softness of love 
between us.” Then there was a pause, 
but as he did not speak she went on. 
“But remember, Frank—our position is 
not equal. You have got over your little 
complaint. It probably did not go deep 
with you, and you have found a cure. 
Perhaps there is a satisfaction in finding 
that two young women love you.” 

“You are trying to be cruel to me.” 
“Why else should you be here? You 





with all my strength, and that I would 
give the world to cure myself. Knowing 
this you come and talk to me of your 
passion for this other girl.” 

“T had hoped we might both talk 
rationally as friends.” 

“Friends! Frank Tregear, I have been 
bold enough to tell you I love you; but 
you are not my friend, and cannot be my 
friend. If I have before asked you to 
help me in this mean catastrophe of mine, 
in my attack upon that poor boy, I with- 
draw my request. I think I will go back 
to the house now.” 

“T will walk back to Ledburgh, if you 
wish it, without going to the house again.” 

“No; I will have nothing that looks 
like being ashamed. You ought not to 
have come, but you need not run away.” 
Then they walked back to the house 
together and found Miss Cassewary on the 
terrace. “‘ We have been to the lake,’’ said 
Mabel, “ and have been talking of old days. 
I have but one ambition now in the world.” 
Of course Miss Cassewary asked what the 
remaining ambition was. ‘‘Toget money 
enough to purchase this place from the 
ruins of the Grex property. If I could own 
the house and the lake, and the paddocks 
about, and had enough income to keep one 
servant and bread for us to eat—of course 
including you, Miss Cass——” 

‘** Thank’ee, my dear; but I am not sure 
I should like it.” 

“Yes; you would. Frank would come 
and see us perhaps once a year. I don’t 
suppose anybody else cares about the place, 
but to me it is the dearest spot in the 
world.” So she went on in almost high 
spirits, though alluding to the general 
decadence of the Grex family, till Tregear 
took his leave. 

“IT wish he had not come,” said Miss 
Cassewary when he was gone. 

“Why should you wish that? There 
is not so much here to amuse me that you 
should begrudge me a stray visitor.” 

“T don’t think that I grudge you any- 
thing in the way of pleasure, my dear ; 
but still he should not have come. My 
lord, if he knew it, would be angry.” 
“Then let him be angry. Papa does 
not do so much for me that I am bound 
to think of him at every turn.” 

“Bat I am—or rather I am bound to 
think of myself, if I take his bread.” 

“ Bread!” 

‘‘ Well, I do take his bread, and I take 
it on the understanding that I will be to 





know I love you—with all my heart, 





you what a mother might be—or an aunt.” 
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“Well, and if so! Had I a mother 
living would not Tregear have come to 
visit her, and in visiting her, would he not 
have seen me, and should we not have 
walked ont together ? ” 

“Not after all that has come and gone.” 

“But you are not a mother nor yet an 
aunt, and you have to do just what I tell 
you. And don’t I know that you trust 
me in all things? And amI not trust- 
worthy ?” 

“T think you are trustworthy.” 

“T know what my duty is and I mean 
to doit. No one shall ever have to say of 
me that I have given way to self-indul- 
gence. I couldn’t help his coming, you 
know.” 

That same night, after Miss Cassewary 
had gone to bed, when the moon was high 
in the heavens and the world around her 
was all asleep, Lady Mabel again wandered 
out to the lake, and again seated herself 
on the same rock ; and there she sat, think- 
ing of her past life and trying to think of 
that before her. It is so much easier to 
think of the past than of the future—to 
remember what has been than to resolve 
what shall be! She had reminded him of 
the offer which he had made and repeated 
to her more than once—to share with her 
all his chances of life. There would have 
been almost no income for them. All the 
world would have been against her. She 
wonld have caused his ruin. Her light on 
the matter had been so clear, that it had 
not taken her very long to decide that 
such a thing must not be thonght of. 
She had at last been quite stern in her 
decision. 

Now she was broken-hearted because 
she found that he had left her in very 
truth. Oh, yes; she would marry the boy 
if she could soarrange. Since that meeting 
at Richmond he had sent her the ring 
reset. She was to meet him down in 
Scotland within a week or two from the 
present time. Mrs. Montacute Jones had 
managed that. He had all but offered to 
her a second time at Richmond. But all 
that would not serve to make her happy. 
She declared to herself that she did not 
wish to see Frank Tregearagain ; but still 
it was a misery to her that his heart should 
in truth be given to another woman. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. CRUMMIE-TODDIE. 


A.nost at the last moment Silverbridge 
and his brother Gerald were induced to 
join Lord Popplecourt’s shooting-party in 
Scotland. 


The party, perhaps, might 








more properly be called the party of 
Reginald Dobbes, who was a man know- 
ing in such matters. It was he who made 
the party up. Popplecourt and Silver- 
bridge were to share the expense between 
them, each bringing three guns. Silver- 
bridge brought his brother and Frank 
Tregear, having refused a most piteous 
petition on the subject from Major Tifto. 
With Popplecourt of course came Reginald 
Dobbes, who was, in truth, to manage 
everything, and Lord Nidderdale, whose 
wife had generously permitted him this 
recreation. The shooting was in the west 
of Perthshire, known as Crummie-Toddie, 
and comprised an enormous acreage of 
so-called forest and moor. Mr. Dobbes 
declared that nothing like it had as yet 
been produced in Scotland. Everything had 
been made to give way to deer and grouse. 
The thing had been managed so well that 
the tourist nuisance had been considerably 
abated. There was hardly a potato patch 
left in the district, nor a head of cattle to 
be seen. There were no inhabitants re- 
maining, or so few that they could be 
absorbed in game-preserving or coguate 
duties. Reginald Dobbes, who was tery 
great at grouse, and supposed to be capable 
of out-witting a deer by venatical wiles 
more perfectly than any other sportsman 
in Great Britain, regarded Crummie- 
Toddie as the nearest thing there was to a 
Paradise on earth. Could he have been 
allowed to pass one or two special laws 
for his own protection, there might still 
have been improvement. He would like 
the right to have all intruders thrashed by 
the gillies within an inch of their lives, 
and he would have had a clause in his 
lease against the making of any new 
roads, opening of footpaths, or building 
of bridges. He had seen somewhere in 
print a plan for running a railway from 
Callender to Fort Augustus right through 
Crummie-Toddie! If this were done in 


his time the beauty of the world would | 
Reginald Dobbes was a man | 


be over. 
of about forty, strong, active, well-made, 
about five feet ten in height, with broad 
shoulders and greatly-developed legs. He 
was not a handsome man, having a pro- 
trusive nose, high cheek-bones, and long 
upper lip; but there was a manliness 
about his face which redeemed it. Sport 
was the business of his life, and he 
thoroughly despised all who were not 
sportsmen. He fished and shot and 
hunted during nine or ten months of the 
year, filling up his time as best he might 
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with coaching, polo, and pigeon-shooting. 
He regarded it as a great duty to keep his 
body in the firmest possible condition. All 
his eating and all his drinking was done 
upon a system, and he would consider him- 
self to be guilty of weak self-indulgence 
were he to allow himself to break through 
sanitary rules. But it never occurred to 
him that his whole life was one of self- 
indulgence. He could walk his thirty 
miles with his gun on his shoulder as well 
now as he could ten years ago, and being 
sure of this, was thoroughly contented 
with himself. He had a patrimony amovnt- 
ing to perhaps one thousand pounds a year, 
which he husbanded so as to enjoy all his 
amusements to perfection. No one had 
ever heard of his sponging on his friends. 
Of money he rarely spoke, sport being in 
his estimation the only subject worthy 
of a man’s words. Such was Reginald 
Dobbes, who was now to be the master of 
the shooting at Crummie-Toddie. 

Crummie-Toddie was but twelve miles 
from Killancodlem, Mrs. Montacute Jones’s 
highland seat; and it was this vicinity 
which first induced Lord Silverbridge to 
join the party. Mabel Grex was to be 
at Killaneodlem, and, determined as he 
still was to ask her to be his wife, he 
would make this his opportunity. Of 
real opportunity there had been none 
at Richmond. Since he had had his ring 
altered and had sent it to her there had 
come but a word or twoof answer. “ What 
am Itosay? Youunkindestof men! To 
keep it or send it back would make me 
equally miserable. I shall keep it till you 
ars married, and then give it to your wife.” 
This affair of the ring had made him more 
intent than ever. After that he heard 
that Isabel Boncassen would also be at 
Killancodlem, having been induced to join 
Mrs. Montacute Jones’s swarm of visitors. 
Though he was dangerously devoid of 
experience, still he felt that this was un- 
fortunate. He intended to marry Mabel 
Grex. And he could assure himself that 
he thoroughly loved her. Nevertheless he 
liked making love to Isabel Boncassen. 
He was quite willing to marry and settle 
down, and looked forward with satisfac- 
tion to having Mabel Grex for his wife. 
But it would be pleasant to have a six- 
months run of flirting and love making 
before this settlement, and he had certainly 
never seen anyone with whom this would 
be so delightful as with Miss Boncassen. 
But that the two ladies should be at the 
same house was unfortunate. 


He and Gerald reached Cruammie-Toddie 
late on the evening of August 11th, and 


found Reginald Dobbes alone. That was 
on Wednesday. Popplecourt and Nidder- 
dale ought to have made their appearance 
on that morning, but had telegraphed to 
say that they would be detained two days 
on their route. Tregear, whom hitherto 
Dobbes had never seen, had left his arrival 
uncertain. This carelessness on such 
matters was very offensive to Mr. Dobbes, 
who loved discipline and exactitude. He 
ought to have received the two young 
men with open arms because they were 
punctual; but he had been somewhat 
angered by what he had considered the 
extreme youth of Lord Gerald. Boys who 
could not shoot were, he thought, putting 
themselves forward before their time. And 
Silverbridge himself was by no means a 
first-rate shot. Sucha oneas Silverbridge 
had to be endured, because from his posi- 
tion and wealth he could facilitate such 
arrangements as these. It was much to 
have to do with a man who would not 
complain if an extra fifty pounds were 
wanted. But he ought to have understood 
that he was bound in honour to bring 
down competent friends. Of Tregear’s 
shooting Dobbes had been able to learn 
nothing. Lord Gerald was a lad from the 
Universities, and Dobbes hated University 
lads. Popplecourt and Nidderdale were 
known to be efficient. They were men 
who could work hard, and do their part of 
the required slaughter. Dobbes proudly 
knew that he could make up for some 
deficiency by his own power, but he could 
not struggle against three bad guns. What 
was the use of so perfecting Crummie- 
Toddie as to make it the best bit of ground 
for grouse and deer in Scotland, if the 
men who came there failed by their own 
incapacity to bring up the grand total of 
killed to a figure which would render 
Dobbes and Crummie-Toddie famous 
through the whole shooting world? He 
had been hard at work on other matters. 
| Dogs had gone amiss, or guns, and he 
had been made angry by the champagne 
which Popplecourt caused to be sent 
down. He knew what champagne meant. 
Whisky-and-water, and not mach of it, 
was the liquor which Reginald Dobbes 
loved in the mountains. 

“Don’t you call this a very ugly 
country ?” Silverbridge asked as soon as 
he arrived. Now it is the case that the 
traveller who travels in Argyleshire, Perth- 
shire, and Inverness, expects to find lovely 
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scenery; and it was also true that the' 
country through which they had passed 
for the last twenty miles had been not 
only bleak and barren, but uninteresting 
and ugly. It was all rough open moor- 
land, never rising into mountains, and 
graced by no running streams, by no 


forest scenery, almost by no foliage. The 
lodge itself did indeed stand close upon a 
little river, and was reached by a bridge 
that crossed it; but there was nothing 
pretty either in the river or the bridge. It 
was a placid black little streamlet, which 
in that portion of its course was hurried 
by no steepness, had no broken rocks in 
its bed, no trees on its low banks, and 
played none of those gambols which make 
running water beautiful. The bridge was 
a simple low construction with a low 
parapet, carrying an ordinary roadway up 
to the hall door. The lodge itself was as 
ugly as a house could be, white, of two 
storeys, with the door in the middle, and 
windows on each side, with a slate roof, 
and without a tree near it. It was in the 
middle of the shooting, and did not create 
a town around itself as do sumptuous 
mansions, to the great detriment of that 
seclusion which is favourable to game. 
“ Look at Killancodlem,” Dobbes had been 
heard to say—‘“‘a very fine house for ladies 
to flirt in; but if you find a deer within 
six miles of it I will eat him first and shoot 
him afterwards.” There was a Spartan sim- 
plicityabout Crummie-Toddie which pleased 
the Spartan mind of Reginald Dobbes. 

“ Ugly, do you call it?” 

“Infernally ugly,” said Lord Gerald. 

“ What did you expect to find? A big 
hotel, and a lot of cockneys? If you come 
after grouse, you must come to what the 
grouse think pretty.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, it is ugly,” said Silver- 
bridge, who did not choose to be “sat upon.” 
“T have been at shootings in Scotland 
before, and sometimes they are not ugly. 
* This I call beastly.” Whereupon Reginald 
Dobbes turned upon his heel and walked 
away. 

“Can you shoot?” he said afterwards 
to Lord Gerald. 

“‘T can fire off a gun, if you mean that,” 
said Gerald. 

“You never have shot much P ” 

“Not what you call very much. I’m 
not so old as you are, you know. Every- 
thing must have a beginning.” Mr. 
Dobbes wished “the beginning” might 
have teker place elsewhere; but there had 
been some truth in the remark. 





“What on earth made you tell him 
crammers like that?” asked Silverbridge, 
as the brothers sat together afterwards 
smoking on the wall of the bridge. 

“Because he made an ass of himself; 
asking me whether I could shoot.” 

On the next morning they started at 
seven. Dobbes had determined to be cross, 
because, as he thought, the young men 
would certainly keep him waiting, and 
was cross because by their punctuality 
they robbed him of any just cause for 
offence. During the morning, on the moor, 
they were hardly ever near enough to each 
other for much conversation, and very little 
was said. According to arrangement made 
they returned to the house for lunch, it 
being their purpose not to go far from 
home till their numbers were complete. 
As they came over the bridge and put 
down their guns near the door, Mr. Dobbes 
spoke the first good-humoured word they 
had heard from his lips. ‘“ Why did you 
tell me such an infernal ——, I would say 
lie, only perhaps you mightn’t like it. 

“T told you no lie,” said Gerald. 

“You've only missed two birds all the 
morning, and you have shot forty-two. 
That’s uncommonly good sport.” 

“* What have you done?” 

‘Only forty.” And Mr. Dobbes seemed 
for the moment to be gratified by his own 
inferiority. “You are a deuced sight 
better than your brother.” 

‘* Gerald’s about the best shot I know,” 
said Silverbridge. 

“Why didn’t he tell? ” 

“‘ Because you were angry when we said 
the place was ugly.” 

‘*T see allaboutit,” said Dobbes. “ Never- 
theless when a fellow comes to shoot he 
shouldn’t complain because a place isn’t 
pretty. What you want is a decent house 
as near as you can have it to your ground. 
If there is anything in Scotland to beat 
Crummie-Toddie I don’t know where to 
find it. Shooting is shooting, you know, 
and touring is touring.” 

Upon that he took very kindly to Lord 
Gerald, who even after the arrival of the 
other men, was second only in skill to 
Dobbes himself. With Nidderdale, who 
was an old companion, he got on very 
well. Nidderdale ate and drank too much, 
and refused to be driven beyond a certain 
amount of labour, but was in other respects 
obedient and knew what he was about. 
Popplecourt was disagreeable, but he was 
a fairly good shot, and understood what 
was expected of him. Silverbridge was 
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so good-humoured, that even his manifest 
faults—shooting carelessly, lying in bed, 
and wanting his dinner—were, if not for- 
given, at leastendured. But Tregear was 
an abomination. He could shoot well 
enough and was active, and when he was 
at the work seemed to like it; but he 
would stay away whole days by himself, 
and when spoken to would answer in a 
manner which seemed to Dobbes to be flat 
mutiny. “We are not doing it for our 
bread,” said Tregear. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“There’s no duty in killing a certain 
number of theseanimals.” They had been 
driving deer on the day before, and were 
to continue the work on the day in 
question. “I’m not paid fifteen shillings 
a week for doing it.” 

“T suppose if you undertake to doa 
thing you mean to do it. Of course you’re 
not wanted. We can make the double 
party without you.” 

“Then why the mischief should you 
growl at me?” 

“ Because I think a man should do 
what he undertakes to do. A man who 
gets tired after three days’ work of this 
kind would become tired if he were 
earning his bread.” 

“Who says I am tired? I came here 
to amuse myself.” 

“ Amuse yourself !” 

“ Andas long as it amuses me I shall 

shoot, and when it does not I shall give it 
up.” 
This vexed the governor of Crummie- 
Toddie much. He had learned to regard 
himself as the arbiter of the fate of men 
while they were sojourning under the 
same autumnal roof as himself. But a 
defalcation which occurred immediately 
afterwards was worse. Silverbridge de- 
clared his intention of going over one 
morning to Killancodlem. Reginald 
Dobbes muttered a curse between his 
teeth, which was visible by the anger on 
his brow to all the party. “I shall be 
back to-night, you know,” said Silver- 
bridge. 

“ A lot of men and women who pretend 
to come there for shooting,” said Dobbes 
angrily, “ but doall the mischief they can.” 

“One must go and see one’s friends you 
know.” 

“Some girl,” said Dobbes. 

Bat worse happened than the evil so 
lightly mentioned. Silverbridge did go 
over to Killancodlem, and presently there 
came back a man with a cart, who was to 





























return with a certain not small proportion 


of his luggage. 
“Tt’s hardly honest, you know,” said 
Reginald Dobbes. 
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Despite the manner in which the surface 
of the globe is laid down on maps and 
charts, there is but little fear that, for some 
time to come, the explorer will be driven 
to cry aloud for new worlds to discover. 
It is true that we know, with some approxi- 
mation to accuracy, the general configura- 
tion of the continents and greater or more 
important islands; but the geographer 
may yet find a fine field for scientific adven- 
ture without venturing either into the icy 
regions of the North or of the less hospit- 
able Antarctic. There is plenty of terra 
incognita in the tropics, and a considerable 
quantity in the temperate zone. Africa 
may be said, so far as its internal configu- 
ration is concerned, to have been discovered 
during the life of the writer. When he 
went to school very little geography was 
taught, and that little, so far as the interior 
of Africa was concerned, was of a purely 
hypothetical character. The map-makers 
of that period laboured under a great diffi- 
culty from the picturesque point of view. 
They had an outline of the African coast, 
enclosing a vast space concerning which 
they knew nothing. Wherefore, with a 
fine eye for colour, they declared all within 
the sea-girt fringe to be ‘‘ sandy desert,” 
and tinted it accordingly. Feeling the 
want of water in this vast space, they put 
ina lake somewhere near the middle. This 
led to a river or two, and the necessity for 
a place for the water to run down from 
induced the more daring artists to boldly 
sketch in the so-called “ Mountains of the 
Moon.” At the period referred to the 
great chain of mountain and lake marked 
by early cartographers had disappeared 
from the minds of geographers; and school- 
boys loved to draw maps of Airica, as 
there were so few “‘beastly towns ”’ to fill in. 


The “sandy desert’”’ has now disappeared, 


and the interior is at least known asa mag- 
nificent country, with great mountains, 
lakes, rivers, and forests, affording ample 
scope to the successors of Livingstone, 
Stanley, Speke, and Burton; and “desert” 
on a map has come to signify pure and 
simple ignorance of what may or may not 
be on any given spot. 

For somewhat similar reasons, South 
America was a pleasant map for school 
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work, and Central America, if one could 
only get the West Indian Islands in their 
proper places, was also an agreeable task. 
In both of these there is yet plenty of 
work for the geographer, and eke for the 
naturalist, who, in the birds, beasts, and 
fishes of perhaps the most ancient part of 
the known world, has spread before him a 
banquet of only partially understood rich- 
ness. At the present moment, however, it 
is not to the thousand-armed Amazon, 
or the mighty Oroonoko, that naturalists 
turn with longing eyes, but to the country 
between those great rivers ; “‘ watered,” as 
the old geographers have it, “drained,” 
according to the moderns, by the Esse- 
quibo, the great river of British Guiana. 
It was in the somewhat indeterminate 
situation, best described as ‘“‘somewhere 
about” here, that El Dorado and the 
Fountain of Youth were sought by Raleigh 
and others—and for good reason. Behind 
the great hill of hot La Guayra—the scene 
of Drake’s splendid exploit—lay Venezuela, 
already occupied by the Spaniards, and 
known to be rich in minerals. What 
wonder, then, that the bright and brave 
young men, the Mercutios and Bassanios, 
Hotspurs and Hals of the Elizabethan 
period, having had a hard time of it with 
dice and lost their broad pieces to Pistol 
and Nym at the ordinaries over against 
Paul’s, should turn their faces towards the 
head waters of the Essequibo, to take the 
Spaniard in flank and sap the very source 
of his wealih. There would be no “ gourd 
and fullom,” nor other sharpers’ tricks on 
the broad savanna, and the feats once done 
by Drake, and to te repeated, if not ex- 
celled, by Morgan, could be achieved by 
stout hearts, sharp shot and steel alone. 
Little memory remains of Raleigh’s expe- 
dition save British Guiana, a not especially 
valuable colony except from a naturalist’s 
point of view, but this is in itself so strange 
and curious, so fraught with speculation, 
and that romance which clings, as it were, 
to the skirts of science, as to merit notice 
in an age which it is customary to call 
sceptical. 

The wonderful country of Guiana is 
now divided—politically that is—into five 
portions, known respectively as Vene- 
zuelan, British, Dutch, French, and 
Brazilian Guiana. British Guiana is 
better known as Demerara, owing to its 
capital being situated on the river of that 
name running into the sea a little farther 
down the coast than the Essequibo. Dutch 
Guiana is, commercially, Surinam; and 





French Guiana, still more easterly, is that 
Cayenne to which the victims of the 
2nd of December, 1851, were deported. 
British Guiana, the only foothold of 
Britannia on the South American conti- 
nent, has an odd capital yclept George 
Town, drawing its business from a narrow 
strip of country along the sea-coast. 
Behind the screen of semi-civilisation lies 
a strange primeval country—swamps 
breathing ‘‘calentures,” richly-wooded 
rising ground, and finally mountains and 
savannas stretching southward. The 
whole of this vast country is purely in a state 
of nature. It is tenanted only in parts, 
for immense tracts are totally uninhabited 
by Indians, whose difficulty, in this land 
seeming to flow with milk and honey, is 
to get enough food to nourish them. The 
beasts of the fields, swamps, and rivers 
have it all their own way. Through 
thickets of blossoming trees and shrubs, 
gay with purple and amber hues, the 
tapir pushes his way to the stream 
tenanted by mighty fish—the pacu, with 
its delicate nutty flavour, and the savage 
perai, who, having once tasted the blood 
of his brother, falls upon and consumes 
him utterly—the fish who make bathing 
parlous work. Caymans lurk in many of 
the great streams, but, curiously enough, 
not in all; the huge water-boa is seen 
coiled up, gorged with food, and’ sunk in 
plethoric sleep, while flies suck his blood ; 
great fresh-water turtles sleep lazily on 
sandbanks ; the air is noisy with parrots, 
and rent by the scream of hawks; the 
terrible “‘ bushmaster,” the ophiophagus of 
the new world, rears his venomous head ; 
monkeys in endless variety gibber in the 
tree tops, and hammer at the obstinate 
Brazil nuts; queer grey foxes skulk around 
encampments; and the bush-hog moves in 
compact herds for protection against his 
terrible enemy, the mighty jaguar, who 
aided, or, perhaps, rather rivalled, by 
armies of pumas and tiger-cats, rules 
over this purely natural realm of violence 
and mutual destruction. 

It is a strange journey up the broad 
deep current of the Essequibo. The fish— 
cartabac and pacu—have even rows 
of teeth like the incisors of mammals, 
and, like the very odd fish called 
‘“‘sheepsheads,” are justly esteemed a 
luxury on New York and New England 
tables. The teeth of the Essequibo fish 
are employed, not in grinding up the 
molluscous food which gives such delight- 
ful flavour to the sheepshead, but in 
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browsing upon the aquatic plants which 
grow in the swiftly running water. All 
is strange in this oddest of countries. 
The cartabac and pacu are not caught in 
nets or landed by rod and line, but are 
shot with arrows made of long straight 
reeds —the flower-stalks of the wild 
cane, fitted with a movable arrow-head, 
to which the shaft is attached by a 
piece of cord, in such a way that when 


| the point pierces the fish the barbed head 


comes off the arrow, bat still remains 
attached to it by the cord. Fish are not 
only shot but poisoned, and so cleverly 
poisoned that their flesh is none the worse. 
Paddling up the great rivers under the 
overhanging boughs the traveller is saluted 
by the fall of an occasional iguana, two or 
three feet in length, a goodly animal to 
eat, albeit a hideous lizard in outward 
semblance. The iguana, whose flesh when 
well cocked is like that of chicken, has 
two awkward habits—one of biting fear- 
fully, another of when seized letting go 
its tail at the base, leaving it in the hands 
of the would-be captor, and making off 
tailless to its burrow. 

Relics of belief in old El Dorado are 
found in the deserted works of mining 
companies, ruined by the promising but 
deceiving quartz rocks of the neigh- 
bourhood. There is gold without question, 
but not in quantities likely to prove re- 
munerative. But the cry of ruined share- 
holders is as nothing compared with that 
of the forlorn owls and tree-frogs. Other 
familiar beasts are there—small bats, who 
love human companionship, ants and ticks 
galore. There would seem to be food 
enough, with all this fish, iguana, bush-hog, 
and the rest, but it is curious to find that 
the Indians live chiefly on the eternal 
cassava, mandioca, or tapioca, cooked in 
cakes some two feet in diameter, and a 
quarter of an inch thick. It is no light 
matter this cooking of cassava. The roots 
are grated on boards made rough by the 
insertion of pieces of felspar, and the 
poisonous juice of the root is expelled by 
twisting in a tube of basket-work. The 
meal left behind is sifted, and then baked 
on apiece of flatiron. The cakes cooked 
with fire must be eaten first, but those 
dried in the sun may be kept for months. 

Oat of the boiled-down poisonous juice 
of the cassava is made “ casareep,” the 
fluid base of that pepper-pot which in 
Guiana supplies the place of the roast beef 
of Old England and the “poule au pot” of 
France. An Indian in British Guiana 





is called a “‘ buck,” and the Indian pot a 
“buck-pot,” into which the well-boiled 
juice of the cassava is put, as the floating 
medium of every kind of animal and vege- 
table food. Pepper-pods are thrown in 
abundantly, and with them fish, flesh, 
fowl, and the “nombles of the deer.” 
Pepper-pot, however, is not the staple 
food of the cassava country; the bread 
is just dipped into the pot to give it a 
flavour, and that is all. To tribes so dall 
that they live half starved in the midst of 
plenty the arrival of the white explorer is 
welcome enough. It means above all 
things ram; also tobacco and firearms; 
and also (strange as it may sound) a pleni- 
tude of food—tapir, monkey, parrot, bush- 
hog, and pacu. The Indians are far too 
indolent to make efficient hunters, although 
they are skilful enough in every depart- 
ment of woodcraft. 

Through this curious land of forest and 
waterfall, in which puma, jaguar, and tapir 
feed abundantly, while man at times nearly 
starves, the traveller finds his way towards 
the naturalist’s El! Dorado—the mountain 
of Roraima, on the borderland of Deme- 
rara and Venezuela. When the mountain 
Roraima is mentioned it must be added 
that, although Roraima proper is the great 
table or cliff-land intended, there are 
several mountains of the same character 
in the same tract of country. It is not 
the only one of its character and family. 
It is, it is true, the chief of the sandstone 
islands which rise above the green ocean 
of savanna, but it is yet only one of its 
peculiar formation. This group of cliff- 
enclosed islands, like so many Sarks or St. 
Kildas springing from the higher billow of 
the savanna, lies beyond the head waters of 
the Essequibo River, beyond the land of 
the probably fabulous “ Didi,” or wild 
man. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
repeat that the savanna is no moro an 
actually flat surface than the rolling 
prairie of the far West, or the Pamirs, or 
Salisbury Plain itself. Roraima, calcu- 
lated to lift its flat, cliff-defended, inacces- 
sible top nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, makes its last perpendicu- 
lar spring of two thousand feet from a 
rolling highland, not so lofty, but other- 
wise not unlike, the Pamirs—the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Roof of the World,” and supposed 
cradle of the Aryan race. Beyond the grey 
clay banks of the Rupanuni, the largest 
tributary of that part of the Essequibo, 
rises an open rolling prairie, carpeted with 
short green grass, and traversed by water- 
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courses, lined with bands of green foliage. 
Amid the grass are dotted small yellow 
crocuses and large twin-flowered lilies. 
To the north-west are grass-covered moun- 
tains, looking in the distance like hillocks 
placed one behind the other, with the 
bewildering similarity of structure of the 
Sussex Downs. To the north-east rises, 
like a giant from the plain, the great 
isolated Mountain of Makarapan. 

It is a long march across the savanna 
to the foot of Roraima. The higher parts 
of the way are covered with sharp pellets 
of iron oxide, making sandals necessary, 
but otherwise the savanna presents no 
peculiar difficulties. As the high rolling 
prairie is reached the luxuriant vegetation 
of Guiana disappears, and is replaced by 
smaller trees not exceeding twenty or 
thirty feet in height; many with beautiful 
magnolia-like blossoms, but all so scattered 
as to afford no particle of shade from the 
down-pouring rays of a tropicalsun. On 
two sides of this great rolling plain or 
barren upland rise masses of high moun- 
tains—the Pacaraima range and the lofty 
Canuku chain—covered with patches of 
yellowish burnt-up grass and small 
patches of forest. In and near the Rio 
Branco dwell the manatee, the rattlesnake, 
the armadillo, and the “ abougah” tiger. 
Through an atmosphere of clondless blue 
the traveller pushes on, ever higher and 
higher, through mountain-valleys and 
the beds of dried-up torrents, to a steep 
ridge more than two thousand feet above 
the sea level, from the top of which is 
obtained the first glimpse of the faint blue 
outlines of Roraima. Along the escarp- 
ment of the sandstone range the way lies 
through the valley of the Cotinga to a 
great open undulating plateau spreading 
southward at an elevation of three thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the sea. Two 
thousand feet above this rises the great 
Waetipu or Mountain of the Sun, formed 
of horizontal beds of alternate hard and 
soft sandstone, producing the most singular 
terraces. Just beyond Waetipu, Roraima 
is seen in all its glory, steep, inaccessible, 
and capped with a perpetual cloud. If it 
were not for its pink colour Roraima 
would exactly resemble an iceberg, such 
as the writer has seen in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in May—a vast range of 
cliff with an apparently flat top rising like 
the cliffs of Beachy Head above a stormy 
sea—only that the land waves of the 
rolling savanna are incomparably greater 














pink Roraima is many times more lofty 
than Albion’s highest and whitest cliffs. 
It has been aptly compared to a vast 
fortification, surrounded by a gigantic 
glacis formed by the undulating table-land 
stretching away as far as the eye can see. 

Mr. Barrington Brown, during his 
memorable survey of Guiana, reached the 
foot of Roraima, and ascended its sloping 
portion to a height of five thousand one 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Between the highest point he reached and 
the foot of the great perpendicular portion 
which towered above is a band of thick 
forest. Looking up at the great wall of 
rock, two thousand feet in height, he 
could see that a forest covered its top, and 
that in places on its sides, where small 
trees or shrubs could gain a hold, there 
they clung. The gigantic cliff itself is 
composed of beds of white, pink, and red 
sandstone, interbedded with layers of red 
shale, the whole resting on a great bed of 
diorite. The length of Roraima is about 
eight or ten miles; Kukenam is perhaps 
larger; and the area of Illebeapeur is 
certainly more extensive. It is impossible 
to view this wonderful group of moun- 
tains without realising that far back in 
the youth of the world they formed part 
of an archipelago in tropical seas. That 
they are well wooded and watered is made 
certain by visible trees and the enormous 
waterfall which pours at least from 
Roraima. A grand view of this cataract 


was obtained by Mr. Barrington Brown , 


from the mouth of a cave, inhabited by 
Guacharo birds, and situate one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two feet above 
the level of the sea. Through the clear 
atmosphere was distinctly visible at a 
distance of thirty miles the white thread 
of the waterfall. The Indians said it was 
the head of a branch of the Cotinga river, 
but it is more probably the head of the 
Caroni, a branch of the Orinooko. This 
tropical Staubbach is probably the highest 
fall in the world, and is at the same time 
of considerable bulk. The cliff of Roraima 
is two thousand feet in height, “‘ over the 
upper half of which it fell like a plumb- 
line, and then descended with a slight 
slope outwards. The remaining three 
thousand feet to the valley below slopes at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and being 
tree-covered the rest of the fall is hidden 
by foliage.” 

The invincible attraction of the curious 
savanna range of island mountains to 


than the waves of the Channel, and that naturalists arises from its inaccessibility. 
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This should not be understood as the mere 
desire to excel others in a romantic feat 
of climbing, but as the hope that some 
relics of the mammalian life of the so- 
called “miocene” period may have sur- 
vived on these isolated altitudes, cut off 
from all communication with the living, 
moving world below. If any of the 
“‘miocene” mammals lived upon them 
when the sea washed their bases, the de- 
scendants of those animals may exist there 
still, as the lemurs exist in Madagascar, 
and a whole family of marsupials, such as 
the kangaroo, in Australia. 

Perhaps a balloon may one day solve the 
mystery which lends a charm to these 
island mountains, and the happy naturalist 
who lands—as one will, of course, land in 
time—on the summit of Roraima, may 
find himself among the descendants of 
races long since blotted from the lower 
world, in which the evidence of their exist- 
ence is recorded in the great stone book 
alone. Amid the forest depths, on which 
rests a huge cloud, he may find, not the 
gigantic saurians of the youthful world, 
grim monsters of the fish-lizard and bird- 


- lizard kind, but the great progenitors of 


existing mammalia. Leaving the tapir, 
one of the most ancient of extant creatures, 
at the bottom of the Roraima cascade, he 
may find at its top its gigantic congeners 
—huge herbivorous animals fifteen and 
eighteen feet in length; the dinotherium, 
a tapir-like creature larger than the ele- 
phant; antique analogues of the mastodon; 
ancestors of the horse, the hog, and the 
greater cats, which in the known parts of 
the continent are represented by the jaguar, 
the puma, and the ocelot. The prospect of 
the dinotherium alone would be sufficient 
to compensate an enthusiastic naturalist 
for the labour of years. It is the largest 
of the terrestrial mammalia which have 
inhabited our globe, and deservedly stands 
at the head of the thick-skinned animals, 
as the megatherium or gigantic sloth at 
that of the tardigrades. Probably the 
dinotherium would be found, if found at 
all, pursuing a life like that of the hippo- 
potamaos. Its great head and tusks are 
fitted for grubbing up aquatic plants, and, 
like those of the walrus, for helping the 
animal out of the water. But the dino- 
therium is but one of the startling forms 
which might be looked for on Roraima if 
its cliffs be really as difficult as painted. 
Lizards in the semi-ophidian stage might be 
encountered, and other animals which, as 
the little boy who had been taken into a 





lecture of Professor Owen's said, “ had 
not quite made up their minds what they 
were going to be,” 

The question is : Is Roraima as inacces- 
sible as it looks? From recent evidence 
there is a break in the waterfall at a point 
a thousand feet below the flat cliff-like 
summit. Now a thousand feet do not 
cover a very great height, and there 
is—Mr. Boddam-Whetham and _ the 
travellers to the contrary notwithstanding 
—no good evidence, except that crackling 
of thorns under a pot known as Indian 
report, as to theinaccessibility of the moun- 
tain. Travellers have looked from afar, 
and Indians have talked, and nothing 
has been done among them. Has any 
white man—I mean European—tried the 
ascent and failed? Has the Alpine Club 
been properly introduced and led up to 
Roraima? Finally, is the scientific world 
of to-day going to give up as impossible 
what has never been seriously attempted ? 





SONNET. 
The rain falls sortly on the window eaves, 
And whispers lowly to the rustling grass, 
And loads the winds’ dusk pinions as they pass 
To shake the glittering moisture on the leaves. 
The rain sweeps where the great sea swells and heave, 
And dimples all the locked lakes’ living glass ; 
The rain sobs round the home whose light she was, 
As with the hearts left desolate it grieves. 
And listening to its murmur all alone, 
I set its cadence to my yearning sorrow, 
And love’s mute longing for the Darling gone, 
From Nature’s wail seems strength renewed to borrow, 
Till I can hear the dull plash on the clay, 
Of that dear new-made grave, broad leagues away. 





DORIS HOLT’S VALENTINE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

Tr was Valentine’s Day. The Dianas of 
Beech Court, though not amenable to its 
softer 
recipients of many tokens from an exten- 
sive acquaintance of susceptible neigh- 
bours. Their active share in the obser- 
vance of the day took the form of derisive 
missives. They were all good artists, 
with some genius for caricature, and 
Doris had a gift of making little stinging 
verses, which were not a pleasure to 
obnoxious neighbours at this season. 

Jack had had one concocted for him by 
the whole strength of the company, 
according to time-honoured usage, and he 
had met the blow half-way by sending 
each an absurd valentine, together with a 
present to sweeten the pill. 

“T think it’s a shame,” Alice said. 
“ Jack always gets a horrid thing from us, 


influences, were of course the. 
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and he always sends us something nice 
with his revenge.” 

“He would be hurt if we didn’t send 
it,” said Doris. ‘He is so fond of keep- 
ing up old customs. But we might send 
him some present with it, as he always 
does.” 

Lady Glumglass received by the after- 
noon post two letters which gave her 
perhaps as much pleasure as any valentines 
could have afforded. Since Mr. Wescot’s 
visit she had heard nothing further of his 
plans; and was indeed well content to let 
matters be. But this afternoon she had a 
letter from his sister, who was with the 
children and the governess in Germany, 
which bade fair to settle the whole matter 
in a satisfactory way. 

“This is an important day for Doris,” 
she said, meditating on Mr. Wescot’s 
offer. ‘She will be almost as free as she 
is with us; and when her mother sees 
that her crotchet is humoured, she will 
very likely get tired of it, and let her 
come to us definitely after all. I will 
show the dear child this last page of Miss 
Wescot’s letter. She will see there are 
no hardships to endure.” 

The last page ran as follows : 

“Fraulein Hardbach remains in Ger- 
many, as my brother may have told you, 
and we shall be glad to see Miss Holt on 
our return to London at the beginning of 
March. Miss Hardbach’s stipend was one 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and 
if this meets your views we propose to 
make the same arrangement with Miss 
Holt. She will find her duties little more 
than those of an older friend for the girls; 
and my brother was so charmed with her 
that he is anxious lest we should not after 
all succeed in obtaining so very desirable 
an addition to our circle.” 

Lady Glumglass smiled with pleasure ; 


‘nothing more entirely suitable could have 


been found. Since Mrs. Holt insistedon her 
daughter earning a living, here at least it 
would be a path comparatively of roses. 
The family was charming, the work 
nominal, the pay good; and until some- 
thing should occur to bend Mrs. Holt’s 
stubborn jealousy, and persuade her to 
assent to the adoption of her child, the 
arrangement with the Wescots would 
come nearest to satisfying all people 
concerned. 

The other letter which caused her 
pleasure was from Jack. Jack’s letters 
always pleased her, and next to perceiving 
his dark, merry face appearing in her 


boudoir, she welcomed the sight of his 
somewhat eccentric handwriting. 

Jack’s letter was serious and business- 
like. He was deeply concerned in the 
success of some theatricals. The leading 
lady had been at the last moment pre- 
vented from undertaking her part, and 
unless Mrs. Rugeley could be persuaded to 
play, their prospects were dark. But Mrs. 
Rugeley had on two or three previous occa- 
sions refused to appear again. She had got 
tired of the trouble, and had had a surfeit 
of success; and Jack wanted his aunt to 
try all she could do to persuade her to 
relax her rule for this occasion only. The 
last page of his letter, which we shall 
shortly see was the conclusion of his 
appeal on the subject. Lady Glumglass 
read, smiled, and resolved to do her best ; 
but the more important business of Doris 
and the Wescots claimed precedence of 
everything. The letters lay open on the 
table. The envelopes were alike, the letters 
were folded across in the same way. Her 
ladyship gazed at the cheery fire; her 
glasses lay upon the table. She took up 
the nearest letter and the nearest envelope, 
put the one inside the otber; put the other 
letter into the other envelope, and put both 
back into her basket. 

The housekeeper appeared at this point 
to take counsel upon some domestic matter, 
and when she retired she was charged to 
summon Miss Doris to speak with her 
ladyship. 

Doris, soon appeared, and was quickly 
settled in a particular low chair of sur- 
passing comfort which she affected when- 
ever summond to a conference in this 
bondoir. 

“ Doris, dear, I have some very good 
news for you,” began her ladyship; “quite 
a substantial valentine. I daresay you 
will be surprised at first, but Ihave known 
it for some time.” And here she smiled 
a superior and somewhat crafty smile. 
“You had no idea what an impression you 
had made; but I thought it would come 
to this all along. I didn’t tell you any- 
thing about it before, because it is well to 
guard against disappointments. Now, 
dear, read that last page, and tell me if 
that isn’t a very charming valentine.” 

Doris, all expectation as to what might 
be the nature and who the maker of this 
desirable offer, took the letter and read 
with growing wonder and confusion. 

“T leave my proposal in your hands; 
for if she will not listen to you, it will 





be a hopeless case, and I shall do no 
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good by speaking in person, which, 
under all the circumstances, would 
only be awkward for us both ; butif you 
see grounds for hope in her answer I will 
take courage and put it before her myself. 
Write at once, or ask Doris to do so, as I 
am in great anxiety till I hear.” 

She read it through twice, scarcely able 
to believe her eyes. There it was, how- 
ever, in Jack’s well-known handwriting. 

Her uppermost feeling after astonish- 
ment and perplexity was one of amusement, 
though the solemnity of the occasion, as 
enforced in her ladyship’s prefatory re- 
marks and expressed in her expectant 
face, was sufficient to keep it in check. 
That Jack had made her an offer was 
sufficiently extraordinary, but that one so 
self-reliant and so open with them all 
should for a long time have made his aunt 
his only confidante on such a subject was 
still more strange. 

There was of course no room for the 


as advocate of her benefactress, friend, 
and mother looked under the circumstances 
like the policy of one who made up in 
earnestness what he lacked in confidence. 
Here was suddenly presented the oppor- 
tunity she had often craved for making 
some return for the kindness with which 
she had been loaded since childhood ; but 
it was indeed giving her all in return. As 
she stood bleghing, surprised, and shy, 
with the light of suppressed laughter at a 
certain comical element of the affair in her 
eyes, she looked perfectly lovely, the image 
of coy triumph and laughing tenderness. 
“Dear me,” my lady mentally ex- 
claimed ; “‘ how lovely the child is! She 
looks for all the world as if she had just 
received her first love-letter.” 

“He cannot mean it,” said Doris at 
length, glancing for a moment at Lady 
Glumglass’s anxious face. 

“Oh, yes, my dear child,” she said 
eagerly ; “ yes, he does; every word of it.” 

“Did you,” asked Doris, hesitating; 
“ did you know about it before, auntie ?” 

“Oh, yes, dear; I may say it was chiefly 
my doing,” she said, with a little smile of 
satisfaction. 

“ That settles it, then,” thought Doris. 

“‘ How long have you known about it?” 
she asked, curious in the midst of her 
perplexity. 

“‘ Well, definitely ever since the day Mr. 
Wescot lunched here last October, the 
afternoon Jack went away. He and I had 


Doris felt again the strength of her 
obligation to yield, and the eagerness and 
anxiety in her ladyship’s face and manner 
impelled her to a speedy and favourable 
answer. She went and knelt by the low 
chair to receive the caresses and support 
of her friend. 

“ And do you think I ought to accept ?” 
she asked. “It is such a very serious 
thing; and do you think he would be satis- 
fied with me? It is so serious and so 
sudden, and I am so young.” And her 
eyes filled with tears, and she looked be- 
witching. 

“Of course you must accept, darling,” 
answered her ladyship decidedly, stroking 
Doris’s head with a loving hand. “It is 
quite a settlement for you, and it will not 
be like losing you entirely, even for a 
time. You will still be quite one of us, he 
says. I should think he will bea satisfied 
with you. He is a very lucky man to get 
you. You will be quite a treasure to him, 
and an ornament to his home, and a dear 
little mother to his children,” she added, 
kissing Doris gently on her forehead. 

** Auntie, dear, you say it was your doing, 
and it will please you if I accept.” 

“Certainly,darling. Nothing more satis- 
factory for yourself or more pleasant for 
all of us could well have happened.” 

“Then I will accept him for your sake, 
and try to make him a good and helpfal 
wife.” And she bont her head, and framed 
a little prayer for help and blessing, while 
she shed a few natural tears at what was 
certainly rather a tame and inglorious con- 
summation to the vague hopes and dreams 
of the unknown magic of love. 

Wonder, alarm, and a dawn of intelli- 
gent dismay made Lady Glamglass’s fea- 
tures almost vocal, as she gazed at the 
kneeling Doris. She was, after all, in 
many things a woman of quick wits. She 
instinctively realised a crisis before her 
brain had time to form a thought; and 
silence for safety was her one impression, 
solitude for consideration her desire. A 
few seconds, which seemed long minutes, 
elapsed in silence, then, in quite her usual 
calm tones, she asked for the letter, which 
Doris gave back to her, rising at the same 
time, with pretty flashed face and rather 
tumbled hair. 

The thought of Jack, and his method of 
proposing, was again uppermost, and again 
with the smile that looked so coyly sweet, 
she asked, “ Shall I write, auntie?” in a 
tone which rather plainly implied, ‘ Must 
I write?” 





a long talk about it just before he left.” 
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“No, darling,” answered her ladyship, 
rather quickly, “I will write.” The sight 
of the pretty, bashful, smiling face, and 
eyes still bright with tears, almost made 
her groan with anguish. 

“ Go, darling, now, for a while. I must 
attend to my letters. You won’t say any- 
thing about this, dear, yet? It is always 
well to be reticent, eyen with one’s bosom 
friends.” 

Doris had none of the wild delight of a 
love-secret which prompts young people 
to share their bliss with every friend they 
have; her instinct would be, for the present, 
rather to avoid the subject; so, promising 
silence, she left Lady Glumglass alone. 

Lady Glumglass could have cried aloud 
with pain and dismay. The letter made it 
all, alas, too plain. 

She could not recall the course of their 
conversation in detail, short though it was; 
but she knew that a complete chain of 
corroborative evidence had been woven by 
the answers which she had made, answers 
which referred, of course, to Mr. Wescot’s 
excellent proposal for a governess for his 
three children; while Doris’s questions, 
though perfectly applicable to the subject, 
had been prompted by a supposed offer of 
marriage from Jack. She took Jack’s 
envelope from her basket, and there was 
Miss Wescot’s letter; by a simple careless 
change of letters she had put herself into 
this most dreadful position. How to escape 
from it she could not think. By her own 
carelessness she had led Doris into betray- 
ing her love for Jack, for she now under- 
stood thoroughly the cause and meaning 
of that lovely smiling confusion ; she had 
drawn out the sacred secret of a maiden’s 
heart under false pretences, and had been 
commissioned to accept the man who had 
never dreamed of making her an offer; 
and it had been done with such fascinating 
delicacy and ingenuous modesty, Doris 
accepting the first dear spoils of conquest 
in such a way as to give to-my lady some 
apparent share in sealing the happiness of 
them both. Now, if she had known the real 
state of the case—that Doris had never 
been in love with Jack at all (except, per- 
haps, once, when she was seven and he 
thirteen) ; that she only accepted the sup- 
posed offer because she had been so strongly 
urged to do so,almost as a matter of course, 
by her more than mother; that the tears 
were tears of a vague disappointment, and 
of resignation to a duty imposed by loving 
gratitude; that the smiles were smiles of 
amusement at the thought of her old 





brother-friend figuring as a suitor in so 
sudden and strange a fashion—even had 
her ladyship known all this, it would yet 
be a matter of extreme delicacy to have to 
tell her that the offer was all a mistake ; 
that it referred to another lady, who was 
much wanted to act in some amateur 
theatricals, but whose previous refusals 
made it rather an unpleasant matter to 
renew the request. This would, at least, 
have been an awkward and disagreeable 
task; but viewing the matter as Lady 
Glumglass did, to whom the state of the 
case seemed as plain as though Doris had 
proclaimed, “I love him,” it was almost 
too horrible to contemplate. 

Something, however, must be done, and, 
with that instinct which we all have at 
times of facing the very worst at once, she 
wrote off to Jack, begging him to come 
over directly, as she wanted his advice 
and assistance in a great and pressing 
difficulty. 

Jack, being quite unable to imagine what 
could have rendered his assistance so sud- 
denly imperative, forbore to distract his 
mind with fruitless imaginings, but made 
immediate preparations for a short absence, 
and within two hours of receiving the 
letter was already starting on his way to 
Beech Court. 

As he neared his destination an anxiety 
which he could not control came over him. 


As the features of the passing scenery 


became familiar, visions of vague dangers 
threatening the little household shook his 
heart within him. 

The individuality, so to say, of the 
features of a familiar landscape does not 
impress itself so strongly on the eager 
observer from any point of view as when 
seen from a passing train. There is some- 
thing most striking and pathetic in being 
whirled along through a region endeared 
by old associations, and in watching the 
inevitable approach of the well-known land- 
marks. To others in the train it is all 
much the same—hedges, fields, woods ; 
woods, fields, hedges; cottages, distant 
churches, and so on; but to one who 
knows the land and loves it, the rush of the 
passing train seems to have blown open a 
closed page of the book of life, and to show 
for a moment as realities all the memories 
and all the possibilities of the past. 

Jack’s vague fear made him keenly alive 
to allthe tender associations of the well- 
known landscape; and it was almost with 
a cry of relief that, as the train slackened 
its speed for the station for which he was 
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bound, he caught sight of the pony- 
carriage from Beech Court, with the three 
girls in it. He could see that they looked 
well, and were laughing merrily, so one 
door of anxiety was closed; but he was 
surprised to see them on that road, which 
was not the road to the station. They 
were evidently not on the look-out for 
him. By the time he had reached Beech 
Court (and the local fly gave him some 
time for reflection) he had recovered his 
wonted calmness. 

He went at once to his aunt’s room. 

“Oh, Jack, my dear, I’m so glad you’ve 
come; and the girls are out, so it’s all 
safe.” 

“T came at once, mother dear.” She 
was indifferently mother or aunt to him. 
“T saw the girls waiting by the Melbury 
Road gates, so I conclude there’s nothing 
the matter with them.” 

“Oh, no, Jack; it’s I that have done it. 
I don’t know how to tell you, or what you 
will say to me or think of me.” 

Jack smiled, and suggested that he 
should be taken at once into her con- 
fidence. 

Lady Glumglass proceeded to explain. 

“Thad a letter from Miss Wescot yester- 
day about Doris. You know about it?” 

Jack nodded. 

“And I began telling her, in a rather 
mysterious way I suppose, that I had a 
surprise for her—quite a valentine. It 
was a very good offer indeed, and I had 
quite set my heart on her accepting it: 
and then I gave her this to read,” and she 
handed Jack his own letter as she had 
given it to Doris yesterday. 

Jack read it quickly. 

“Good gracious, mother, she must think 
I was mad.” 

“Oh, no, Jack. How blind I have been. 
I never dreamt of it; but, dear child, she 
looked as I have never seen her look before ; 
and the end of it was that she accepted it 
very prettily before I knew of the mistake. 
What can we do? I dare not tell the 
poor child. Jack, this is a very sacred 
confidence.” 

“Very sacred, indeed,” said he gravely. 

Lady Glumglass looked at him anxiously. 
He stood silent awhile, meditatively biting 
his moustache. 

“Where is the other letter— Miss 
Wescot’s ?” 

“Here it is; this last page was what I 
meant her to read.” 

He took it and read it, smiling as he 
finished it. 





“Tt is a very curious business, mother. 
How extraordinarily the circumstances lent 
themselves to the mistake! You don’t 
want to keep this? ” 

“No; but you can’t—you mustn’t let 
her see it now.” 

Jack looked with a gleam of surprise in 
his eyes, and then with much deliberation 
burnt the letter. 

“There, mother dear, it is beyond the 
reach of accidental disclosure now.” 

“ Oh, but, Jack, you can’t burn words 
and impressions! What can you do with 
them?” 

‘* Well,” he answered slowly, ‘‘ we must 
support them.” 

“ But you can’t marry her, my dear.” 

“But I must, mother. I’m bound in 
honour. I’ll ask her as soon as she comes 
back.” 

“Oh, my dear boy, it’s such a solemn 
thing to be forced into by accident. I 
shall never forgive myself if you’re not 
happy.” And there were tears in her eyes 
as she spoke. 

“Tt is a solemn thing, and nothing was 
further from my thoughts. Bat, after all, 
it is about time I thought of getting 
married ; and I’m sure no one could have 
a better wife than Doris.” 

But somehow the idea of proposing to 
his old chum, Doris, made him smile in 
much the same way as his supposed offer 
had made Doris smile on receiving it. 

“ Now, as you say, it was a very sacred 
confidence which she was beguiled into 
making. So we had better forget about 
the manner of it, and let it be buried for 
ever. I have come down from town, 
mother dear, to look for a wife. What do 
you think of Doris Holt ?” 

And on this new footing he discussed 
the question in all its bearings, and con- 
cluded that, for many reasons, many a 
worse day’s work might have been done 
than that of yesterday. 

As the evening was closing in, the 
sound of wheels was heard in the drive, 
and soon steps and voices in the hall. 

“ Hullo!” cried the clear voice of Minna, 
“a hat!” 

“Oh, Minna!” said Alice; 
Jacko’s stick.” 

And a rush was made to the drawing- 
room, where the said Jacko was basking 
in the firelight. 

“ T’ve come down to pay you out for that 
thing you sent me yesterday,” said he, 
after greetings; but he looked a little 
anxiously towards the door for the third 
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figure. Doris had stayed behind a moment 
to secure her self-possession under this 
sudden shock; but she was not reassured 
by being greeted before she was well in the 
doorway by Alice calling out: 

“ Doris, he’s come down abont that thing 
that was sent yesterday.” 

Doris’s heart stood still a moment; but 
Jack, being equally on the alert, saw the 
second sense of the remark, and came to 
her rescue by saying: 

“T don’t think it was Dolly’s drawing; she 
may have written something on it though.” 

So she saw what was the subject, and 
came to welcome him in her usual manner. 

“You can give Jack some tea in the 
schoolroom, my dears,” said Lady Glum- 
glass, after some conversation. 

“But when they went to the schoolroom 
Doris was detained, and she and Jack had 
a short talk by the firelight. 

Presently they came together to the 
schoolroom. He felt that there was an 
element of strangeness about this new 
relation which might spread to the rest of 
the party and spoil the old habits of com- 
plete confidence; so it was necessary from 
the very beginning to get into the old 
groove with all. But it was with some 
trepidation of mind that he entered their 
sanctum with Dolly as his promised wife. 

“Who'd like to hear a secret, Minna? ” 
he asked quietly. 

“Oh, yes, I should, please Jacko.” For 
Minna had a weakness for hearing secrets, 
no matter how public they were; nor was 
she ever known under any circumstances 
to keep one. 

“Well, Dolly isn’t going away after all. 
The governess scheme is exploded for 

ood.” 

“Oh!” from both; which expressed 
more than a torrent of eloquence. Dolly’s 
departure, though not often mentioned, 
had been hanging more and more heavily 
over them, for they all felt that it must be 
getting very much nearer now. 

“No. I’ve asked Dolly to be my wife, 
and she has said Yes!” 

There was a moment’s silence, which 
rather alarmed Jac’x; and then Alice, her 
face beaming with love and delight, came 
and kissed him, while Minna said: 

**Oh, you dear old fellow ; you’re always 
doing something nice;” as though he had 
planned some pleasant expedition, or pro- 
duced a new marvel in bonbons ; and then 
she followed Alice’s example, and hugged 
him too. 

That evening was a very happy one. 





A threatening cloud, which had marred 
their peace secretly for some months was 
in a moment dispersed; and a love affair 
quite in their own Eden on both sides was 
very charming; for they were but woman- 
kind after all. 

The state of Doris’s mind and the 
current cf her thoughts enabled her, with- 
out any effort, to play her part in this little 
comedy of errors to perfection. A certain 
quietude and reserve seemed both natural 
and appropriate under the circumstances. 
She was in truth somewhat oppressed by 
the novel relation into which she had been 
led, though the actual responsibilities and 
duties of married life were still distant 
and vague; and so little had such subjects 
occupied her thoughts that she would have 
felt less strange if she had found herself 
betrothed to Mr. Wescot, and talking over 
her future with brother Jack. But her 
prevailing feeling—and very naturally— 
was an intense desire to break the bonds 
of this reserve, and subject Jack to a 
searching examination about the rise and 
progress of this notion of his, which had 
so suddenly influenced her destiny. If 
she had been, in the ordinary sense of 
engaged people, in love with him, she 
would have no doubt taken an early oppor- 
tunity of hearing all about so delightful 
a theme; but as duty and gratitude only 
had been her guides, she shrank from 
saying anything that might hurt the feel- 
ings of one for whom till yesterday she 
would frankly huve owned her love; for 
love is an elastic word. 

Jack’s feelings were also of a mingled 
nature. He too had a desire to find out how 
long this accidentally discovered affection 
bad swayed Dolly’s heart; but he too 
dreaded to put questions of a nature so 
tender, in a tone which could not honestly 
fail to suggest mere curiosity. At the same 
time a new sentiment towards Doris was 
already faintly stirring in his heart; for if a 
woman feels some secret pleasure in the 
devotion of a man whom she cannot love, 
much more does a man find exquisite grati- 
fication in the flattery of a woman’s prefer- 
ence. The knowledge of this preference 
had come to him unsought, yet the sacred- 
ness of maidenly reserve was inviolate; 
his knowledge of the whole circumstance 
begot a feeling of superiority, responsi- 
bility, and chivalrous tenderness, which in 
a man of his character was likely in no 
long time to develop into real love. 

It was understood that nothing should 
yet be definitely arranged about the 
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wedding—a valuable concession for both, 
as the lapse of time would restore the 
former serenity to their lives, and the old 
affection might develop into a feeling more 
suitable to the altered circumstances. 

Jack thought it well to leave next day, 
to give them all, and himself not least, an 
opportunity of getting accustomed to the 
new phase of things. 

For all her efforts Doris could not say 
good-bye with the same unconstrained cor- 
diality with which she was wont to speed 
this parting guest; her kiss was cold and 
lifeless, her manner devoid of its usual 
charm of simplicity and animation. 

Jack was somewhat piqued at this, and 
was rather exercised during the return 
journey to account for it—decidedly a 
wholesome thing for him, as unchallenged 
conquest might have inclined him in spite 
of himself rather to tolerate than to win 
her affection. 

Thus matters remained for some time. 
His visits, though brief, were frequent, and 
when the spring weather came on, and the 
time of flowers, he was as independently 
in love as a man could be; but he had the 
discretion to show nothing of it to Doris. 

She had never become the same to him. 
She could not; the shock which had 
chilled her into reserve had passed; but 
its effects remained. She would have 
given anything to recover her old frank 
friendliness, but she could not; she felt 
physically incapable of it. And poor 
Jack, in spite of his efforts to suppress all 
signs of the feeling, often looked so burt 
and chilled and mortified, that but for this 
paralysing reserve she could have fallen on 
his breast and begged his forgiveness. All 
which tended in the right direction; and 
secret tears after he had gone would have 
made ample amends to his wounded feelings 
could he have known of them. 

At last one April day they were alone in 
the park. Alice and Minna were visible 
and audible in the distance, filling their 
baskets with primroses. Doris and Jack 
were alone and silent. Jack, inspired by 
common sense and the spring sunshine, 
rushed at the difficulty, and, as the Jack 
of old, took Dolly to task for her long 
estrangement. This broke the spell, and 
with tears of happy remorse she begged 
his forgiveness, and comforted him and 
cherished him with the pent-up affection of 
many sad weeks. 

This day, 


Which, purely white, deserved 
ing diamond should it mark, 


An ever 








was the beginning of a magic period to 
them, and before long it was settled that 
they should be married earlyin July. So 
April and May added their gifts to the 
dower of summer, and hope and happi- 
ness reigned at Beech Coart. 

Matters being thus arranged, and all 
going smoothly, the glorious Jane days 
being all too short for the happiness that 
had to be lived in them, clouds once more, 
and for the last time, began to overcast the 
soulof Doris Holt. The greater and the 
happier that her love became, the more 
she now felt hypocritical and unworthy. 

The remembrance of her heartless ac- 
quiescence and her tears of vague disgatis- 
faction weighed heavily on her conscience. 
To bring the shadow of a doubt into Jack’s 
mind seemed a dreadful thing ; to acknow- 
ledge that she had been indifferent a 
sacrilege; but to keep such a secret from 
him while she enjoyed all his trust and his 
love was a greater evil. So after much 
thought and anxiety she devised a little 
plan to sweeten the bitterness of her 
confession, and artfully to make it an 
incidental opportunity of confirming their 
mutual dependence. 

“Jack, do you think we might put off 
the wedding till next year?” 

“Doris, dear! Why, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Why do you want to marry me, Jack ?” 

“ Why ?—because I love you dearly with 
all my heart.” 

“T haven’t often asked you such things, 
but should you be able to do as well 
without me? ” 

There was something in her tone 
which gave Jack a fright; he feared that 
his new-found happiness was in some way 
going to be snatched from him. 

“ My little Doris, what do you mean? 
You're not going—you don’t mean that 
you don’t care for me ?” 

Doris smiled an ineffable smile, and 
answered, ignoring his question: ‘“* Now 
ask me if I love you.” 

Jack very willingly obeyed so pretty a 
request, and was fully satisfied by the 
delightful answer, but he was considerably 
puzzled by her manner and her questions. 

“Now then we are quite sure, both of 
us, that we could not be happy apart, so 
now I will tell you a secret, and you must 
forgive me, and not be a bit angry.” 

Jack smiled the smile of incredulity, 
and held her hands, gazing with amuse- 
ment upon her, awaiting her confession. 

“ Well, the fact is that when yoo—when 
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I—you know, when I accepted you”—a 
little squeeze from Jack—‘“‘ I didn’t love 
you at all—except like the others, of 
course.” 

The ardent lover’s countenance changed, 
and his heart felt smitten by a heavy sense 
of disappointment and vague injury. 

“Oh, Jack, forgive me; don’t be angry. 
I do love you so much that I felt bound to 
tell you that, so that there might be no old 
secrets between us.” 

A smile broke over her lover’s clouded 
face. ‘Doris, darling, you know I per- 
fectly worship you.” 

She nodded acquiescence as a matter of 
course. 

“So you won’t mind if I tell you that 
when I proposed to you itwas—ha! ha! ha! 
—it was all a mistake of mother’s.” 

“Oh, Jack! what do you mean?” 

“You accepted me, then, to oblige my 
aunt?” 

“Yes,” penitently. 

“And I proposed afterwards as the 
shortest way out of the difficulty.” 

So the murder was out, and they both 
blessed the mistake that brought them so 
much happiness. But it never was 
allowed to go any further, and the laughing 
allusion by which either can at once reduce 
the other to proper submission in the 
playful differences of a happy married life 
is still a mystery to all the family except 
7 Glumglass, and she is discretion 
itself. 





MIDDLEMEN. 

Ir is, as usual, to the East that we 
must look for the first glimpse of that 
sempiternal link between producer and 
consumer, whom we know—under fifty 
names—as the middleman. There were 
always middlemen in Egypt. Sometimes 
the mighty ruler of the Nile valley— 
Pharoah, or Ptolemy, or the lieutenant of 
half-deified Caesar Augustus—himself con- 
descended to appear in the modest posi- 
tion of an intermediary between peasant 
wheat-grower and hungry townsfolk. In 
Persia, from very early times until the 
present day, it has been the privilege of 
satrap and noble, from the Medith mag- 
nate to the Moslem Mirza, to turn a 
dubious penny by the exclusive right to 
sell grain. The Greeks were apt pupils in 
the oriental art of profiting by the necessi- 
ties which siege and famine imposed upon 
their neighbours. Now it was a tyrant, 
now a frée city, and anon a private mer- 


chant, that bought up the spare harvest of 
Thessaly, the surplus crops of Thrace, to 
dole out to starving Rhodes or pinched 
Attica. 

Very wrathfal were the true old Romans 
of the stout plebeian stock, the men of 
blood and iron, whose disciplined valour 
had won the world that wily knights and 
senators might batten on the spoil, when 
they found their bread and wine, their salt 
and oil, made dear in Rome itself by the 
contrivance of the detested speculators, 
Jewish, Armenian, Egyptian, whose quick 
brains and ready sesterces made them the 
lords of the market. 

Middlemen, whether Hebrew or Lom- 
bard, the Easterlings from the Hanse 
Towns, or the Netherlanders and Flemings, 
were not much better loved in medisval 
England than had been the mercatores of 
the Seven Hilled City. Our rude fore- 
fathers were goaded to madness by any- 
thing which they regarded as an insidious 
attack upon their pockets. A robber they 
could tolerate. When a “ master thief” 
was carted to Tyburn there were rough 
signs of sympathy, as well as mere in- 
quisitiveness on the part of the spectators. 
Buta forestaller, a regrater, a meddler with 
the cost of bread and beer, was often 
taught, when the roaring rabble broke in 
upon his snug warehouse and comfort- 
able dwelling, how bitter was the hatred 
which he had excited in the untutored 
hearts of the commonalty. 

There was a chronic prejudice in oid 
England, and notably in old London, 
against the long-headed persons who 
reaped where they had never sown, and to 
whose machinations were readily attri- 
buted the dear loaf, the inaccessible corned 
beef, and, above all, the maddening price 
of nut-brown ale. There was a genuine 
sense of injury at the bottom of what seems 
the merely wanton savagery of mobs of the 
middle ages. That a weavershould exact 
the highest possible rate for his yarn, or 
a smith for bar and horseshoe, seemed 
perfectly natural; but the popular con- 
science was revolted when Jan the Flem- 
ing, or Isaac the Jew, or rat-faced old 
Giles of the fiesh-market, grew wealthy 
by clapping an arbitrary profit on articles 
of trade, neither grown nor moulded by 
the labour of their own hands. 

It was in the days of the last and best 
beloved monarch of the Tudor dynasty 
that the smouldering dislike to middlemen 
broke out into fiercest flame. The age 
was one of intellectual ferment; the old 
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landmarks had been removed; mitred 
abbots had fallen from their pride of 
place, and even bishops were sorely shorn 
of the splendour of their earlier estate, 
while the discovery of the rich Americas 
had set the imagination of awakened 
Europe in a blaze. It was an ill-chosen 
time for the great queen’s whim of be- 
stowing a cheap bounty, by the grant of 
monopolies, on those whom she favoured. 
Week after week, month after month, 
pursuivant, and bell-man, and beadle 
made brazen proclamation that no man 
might buy—no man sell—soap or candle, 
glass or coals, thread or leather, save for 
the private emolument of some beruffed 
courtier to whom the queen’s highness 
had granted the patent to deal. Never 
had the stormy youth of Gloriana been so 
menaced by foes foreign and domestic as 
were the waning splendours of her long 
sway by the tempest of indignation thus 
evoked by her royal caprice. But Eliza- 
beth was wise in time. She gave way, 
and the monopolies fell like a house of 
cards. 

In the reign of Charles the First the 
monopolies, scotched but not killed, were 
astir again, and helped, in no trifling 
degree, to raise the first foundations of 
the gloomy scaffold of Whitehall. The 
Cavalier king was always in want of 
money, and clutched eagerly at any 
suggestion for raising it by stretching the 
royal prerogative. The second Charles 
would have done as much had not Parlia- 
ment barred the way, and even under 
post-revolutionary sovereigns there were 
jobs which rivalled the extortions of 
Tudor times. There was, in Ireland, 
the curious episode of Sir W. Drapier’s 
contract to coifi bad halfpence; while in 
England contractors for the army ard 
navy, and paymasters to the forces, were 
permitted to make fortunes and found 
noble families, in a manner which would 
in our degenerate days ensure legal punish- 
ment and social ostracism. 

The actual name of middleman is of 
Irish origin. It was found, early in the 
eighteenth century, by far more pleasant 
for the non-resident proprietor of a great 
but neglected Irish property to come to 
terms with a plausible land-jobber, than to 
raise his rents from the semi-barbarous 
tillers of the soil. The English nobleman, 
the governors of some English hospital, 
or the dons of some English college, 
shrank from personal contract with a 
swarming clan of sub-tenantry, who talked 





Erse, and of whom it was impossible to 
predicate with any degree of certainty 
when they could not, and when they 
merely would not, pay. The glib, jovial 
Middleman appeared to bridge over the 
gulf between lord and vassal. He was to 
the absentee landlord what a broker is to 
an ordinary purchaser at an auction, en- 
suring to him, at any rate, a guaranteed 
minimum of rent, and screwing what he 
could out of the timidity of the cultivators. 
Middlemen were very seldom shot. As 
compared with agents and tithe-proctors 
they were almost popular, so cautiously 
did they squeeze the sponge from 
which their gains were wrung. And 
it would be easy, in the Sister Isle, 
to point to many a fair estate which 
has passed in fee simple ‘into the pos- 
session of the descendants of the former 
middleman. 

The modern middleman exists, no doubt, 
for the convenience of his customers. He 
is, perhaps, in practice a little apt to 
forget this, until disagreeably reminded 
of the unwelcome truth by the setting up 
of Civil Service Stores or Co-operative 
Associations in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. But this forgetfulness is by 
no means peculiar to grocers and pastry- 
cooks, and may be found flourishing 
among the most substantial solicitors and 
counsel learned in the law. When shrewd 
Mr. Tapes considers the human race as so 
many pegs whereon to hang a bill of costs, 
and Browbeat, Q.C., regards his fellow- 
creatures as possible plaintiffs or defend- 
ants, it is excusable in smug Ephraim Figs 
to believe in his inalienable right to make a 
comfortable livelihood out of the quiet in- 
habitants of the squares and trim terraces of 
the genteel suburb in which his commercial 
tent is pitched. Theshopkeeper, taken athis 
best, rendered real services to those who 
dealt with him, and supplied a real want. 
His shop, whether gay with plate-glass 
and polished mahogany, or of humbler 
pretensions, formed a necessary half-way 
house between the merchant’s warehouse, 
with its creaking cranes and piled-up 
mountains of chests and barrels, and the 
dwelling of the consumer. The accommo- 
dation of buying in small quantities was 
so evident, that for very many years few 
complaints were heard against our domestic 
purveyors. 

At last, it may be, the cord was strained 
a little too tightly, and the palmy days of 
simple shop-keeping may besaid to have fled 
—perhaps for ever. Competition was the 
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proximate cause of this. Of tradesmen at 
the present time it may be said, as Philippe 
de Comines remarked of the English 
barons when the War of the Roses began, 
that there were too many of them. 
Groaning humanity could not bear the 
load imposed upon it, as every day fresh 
circulars came round, and the district 
which had fed a half-dozen of butchers, 
druggists, and haberdashers was required 
to provide for a score. 

Competition such as this might at least 
have been relied on to keep prices down, 
but, unfortunately, it seemed an easier 
plan to enter into a tacit combination to 
keep them up, while lowering the standard 
of quality. This last straw broke the back 
of the long-suffering camel. The great 
paying public was traditionally tolerant 
of the very wide margin between 
wholesale and retail charges, but it did 
prefer coffee to roasted beans, sound 
broadcloth to shoddy, and arrowroot to 
starch, and hence the startling novelties 
which periodically arouse the patriot 
wrath of British grocerdom. The hap- 
piest hunting-grounds for middlemen in 
a quiet way are still to be found in some 
sequestered village in a fairly prosperous 
agricultural district. The general shop- 
keeper is expected to keep everything, 
from treacle to tenpenny nails, and from 
saucepans to stationery ; but where, on so 
small a scale, shall we meet with profits 
like unto his? He has to do with a 
number of customers whose wants may 
safely be predicated, whose purchases are 
infinitesimal, and who have not the re- 
motest idea as to cost price or wholesale 
buying. The poor buy pennyworths, and 
as a consequence pay their three-halfpence 
or their twopence unmurmuringly. The 
little screw of tea with which yonder hard- 
worked mother of a family is trudging 
home along the miry lane that leads to her 
thatched cottage is twice as dear as that 
which figures on the squire’s breakfast 
table. The powder with which Joe or Jem 
loads the rusty old gun for a day’s tolerated 
“rabbiting” on Claypole Common costs 
much more than the highly-finished article 
with which fashionable sportsmen charge 
their breechloaders. Even therude brandy- 
balls and fossil toffy of the shop, coveted 
by small children to whose lot the rare 
largesse of a sixpence has accrued, are 
dearer than choice confectionery in London. 
For in country places, where dealings are 
conducted by the ounce, the middleman 
still reigns supreme. 





SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L, FARJEON, 
——_.>—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER VIII. MARGARET. CONTINUES HER 
STORY. 


“As well as I could judge, we must 
have slept for two or three hours when I 
was suddenly awakened by a knocking 
outside our room. I sat up in bed, 
and, listening, heard someone tapping at 
the door. For a little while I did not 
speak, but the tapping grew louder, and 
the person outside began to shake the 
door to rouse me. Then I asked who was 
there, and was answered in a woman’s 
voice, which I recognised as that of an 
elderly servant, a kind of housekeeper as 
I supposed, who had attended to us and 
brought us our meals the day before. 

“* What da you want?’ I asked. 

““* Let me in,’ cried the woman; ‘let 
me in immediately.’ 

“Clarice wasasleep. I rose, and throw- 
ing the large cloak over me, went to the 
door. But as I was about to turn the key 
a suspicion of I knew not what entered 
my mind. I had not time to follow out 
the current of my suspicion; the door 
was shaken with greater violence. 

“*For Heaven’s sake!’ I cried, ‘ cease 
that noise. What is it you want?’ 

“*T must speak to you at once.’ 

“* Are you alone ?’ 

“*Yes. Who should be with me, do 
you think ?’ 

“T reflected a moment. There was no 
reason to suppose that the woman was 
an enemy. Her proceedings were open 
enough. What had I to fear from her? 
I opened the door, and she entered. I 
had hitherto taken no particular notice of 
her, but now I observed her more closely, 
being enabled to do so by the aid of the 
light which she held in her hand, and I 
recognised instantly that she was a woman 
it would not bé safe to trust. 

“*This is a strange time of the night 
to call me,’ I said ; ‘what is the meaning 
of it?’ * 

“* You are inclined to be saucy, mistress,’ 
she said, insolently. 

“T interrupted her. ‘Yousaid you must 
speak to me at once. What have you to 
say to me P’ 

““* What I was bidden to say,’ she re- 
plied, maliciously, playing with my anxiety. 

‘** Bidden by whom ?’ 

““* By your master.’ She paused in the 
expectation of my speaking, but I said 
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nothing, and waited for her to proceed. 
‘Yes, by your master—and the other 
gentlemen.’ 

““* Who are the other gentlemen ?’ 

“«The gentlemen who are with him, 
and who paid for your performance to- 
night. You are to come down at once 
with me, you and your sister.’ 

“«What are you about to do?’ I said, 
standing before her to prevent her from 
going to the bed. ‘I will not have my 
sister disturbed.’ 

“*You are a grand miss! You'll not 
have this and you'll not have that! Be 
sensible—there’s no time to lose. Dress 
yourselves, the pair of you. It will be 
worse for you if you make a bother about 
it.’ 

“« Why should we get up in the middle 
of the night? What are we called upon 
to do?’ 

“** My dear,’ said the woman, and her 
tone of confident familiarity made me 
shudder. ‘ Gentlemen get curious notions 
in their heads sometimes, and it is not 
always safe to cross them. They want you 
to dance and sing for them.’ 

“* At this hour!’ I exclaimed in indig- 
nation. ‘Indeed, I shall do no such 
thing.’ 

“*You speak with an air, mistress. 
Your master said you would most likely 
refuse.’ 

“* He was right for once. I do refuse.’ 

“¢ And he bade me tell you,’ continued 
the woman, “that if you did not obey his 
orders, he should come and fetch you 
himself.’ 

“*Tf he dare!’ 

“*] think he will dare, mistress. He is 
not a man I should care to anger, and in 
his present temper I’ll not answer for 
what may happen if you are foolish and 
obstinate.’ 

“*T do not need your advice. I shall 
not go.’ 

“* Shall I tell him?’ 

“* Yes; and say there is no law that can 
compel us to work for him in{the middle 
of the night.’ 

“The woman laughed. ‘There is rich 
man’s law and poorman’s law. Call your 
sister, and do as you are bid.’ 

“*T shall not allow my sister to be 
awakened,’ I said resolutely. ‘ You have 
my answer.” 

“Think twice, mistress.’ 

“* You have my answer. 
put you out.’ 

“* You are a determined creature,’ said 


Go, or I will 





the woman, ‘young as you are; but you 
are not strong enough. If I were as fair 
as you and that chick there, I should be 
glad of the opportanity of pleasing two 
fine gentlemen. One of them is worth 
while winning. Tut, tut, mistress! don’t 
look black at me, and don’t try to make 
yourself out better than you are. Girls 
like yourself are not over particular 

“*Leave the room!’ I cried, passion- 
ately. Her insults almost maddened me, 
and there must have been that in my face 
which must have frightened her, for she 
disappeared swiftly, without speaking 
another word. 

“The moment she was gone I closed 
the door upon her, with the intention of 
locking it, and not opening it again till 
daylight. But the key was gone! I 
searched for it on the floor; it was not 
there. Conld the woman have taken it, 
in accordance with instructions given to 
her by our master, or had she done so out 
of malice ? 

“T listened. All was silent, and I was 
in the dark. At such atime darkness was 
my enemy, light my friend. I was certain 
that my master would come immediately 
he received my message, and as certain 
that the woman would convey it to him in 
a manner as little favourable to myself as 
possible. I groped my way to the table, 
upon which I had left a candle and 
matches before we went to bed. The 
candle was there, but no matches; they 
also had been taken, and I had no means 
of obtaining a light. I was in despair. 

“ At first Ithought of going boldly intothe 
passage aud calling for assistance, but I 
relinquished the design, not seeing how it 
would help us. My experiences had not 
been of such a nature as to encourage me 
to place faith in strangers. We were in a 
strange hotel, knowing no person, known 
to none. In the event of one chivalrously 
inclined appearing, how should I word my 
appeal to him? We were undoubtedly 
servants, and violence had not been offered 
to us. I had absolutely nothing to say 
that would ensure sympathy. Then there 
was the danger of leaving Clarice. No, 
I had no option but to wait for events. 
One safeguard was still left tome; I could 
barricade the door. 

“There was, however, only the small 
table in the room available for the purpose. 
The washstand was a fixture, and to move 
the bed was beyond my strength. That 
design had also to be abandoned. 

“The conversation between me and the 
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woman had been carried on in a low tone, 
and had not aroused Clarice. Foeling 
how necessary it was that I should be 
prepared for action, I determined to keep 
awake, and I began hurriedly to dress 
myself. I was much distressed at the 
discovery that the only clothes to my hand 
were the fine garments in which we had 
given our performance. Before I was 
fully attired the woraan returned. She 
opened the door without ceremony, and 
her boldness convinced me that she had 
taken the key. 

“¢ Your master has sent me back,’ she 
said triumphantly. ‘I told you how it 
would be. He will be here presently. 
Ah! I see you have grown sensible; you 
are dressing yourself.’ 

““¢ Why did you steal the key from the 
door?’ I asked. 

“¢Fair words if you please, mistress,’ 
she retorted. ‘I am no thief; ask your 
questions elsewhere. It might have been 
to your advantage to be civil to me.’ 

“‘T made an effort to soften her. 

“¢ Will you not help us?’ I implored. 
‘Cannot you see that we are friendless 
and unprotected? We will show our 
gratitude.’ 

“* How much have you got?’ she said, 
bending forward eagerly, and I heard the 
chinking of money in her hand. 

‘*¢ We have no money,’ I replied sadly, 
‘not the smallest coin’; and I could not 
help adding bitterly, ‘I would buy you 
if I could.’ 

““*T am to be bought,’ she said; ‘ when 
you are my age you will be of my mind. 
There is only one true friend—money.’ 

“The voice of my master outside struck 
terror into me. 

“* Margaret!’ he called, huski'y. 

“¢Well?’ I answered. 

*** Are you getting ready P’” 

“*No,’ I found courage to reply, al- 
though my heart was fainting within me. 

“** Do so at once,’ he said, and I judged 
from his tone that he was making a violent 
effort to suppress his passion, ‘ unless you 
wish me to come in and drag you out. I 
will do it’—and here he swore a dreadful 
oath—‘if you utter another obstinate 
word.’ 

“T was compelled to confess to myself 
that obediense wovld be perhaps the 
wisest course. 

“¢ Tell me what is required of us ?’ 

“«Two gentlemen, friends of mine— 
but that is no recommendation — say, 






company, and who were in the theatre 
to-night, have expressed a desire to see 
Clarice dance again, and, of course, to 
hear you sing again. I have consented— 
it is money in my pocket, and my honour 
is pledged. I will give you time to dress 
—I am thoughtful, you see. In half an 
hour I shall expect you and Clarice below; 
the woman will show you the way. Are 
you still rebellious? Be careful!’ 

“** We will come,’ I said, ‘if no harm is 
intended us.’ 

“Yon area fool! No harm is intended. 
Answer instantly. You will come ?’ 

“The door moved, obedient to his 
hand, and I knew that further opposition 
would bring him into the room. 

*** We will come,’ I said. 

“*T thought I should tame you,’ he 
said in a brutal tone. ‘If you thwart 
me again, you will live to rue it!’ 

“He hurried away, and as I listened 
to his retreating footsteps, it seemed to me 
that he was as anxious to begone as I was 
to be rid of him. I turned to the woman; 
she was gazing at me with a look of 
spiteful triamph on her face. 

“<Tf it is thus,’ I said, ‘that women 
assist women, it is better to trust to 
men.’ 

“* You are a simpleton,’ she answered, 
‘but you have spoken the truth. Women 
are not to be trusted.’ 

“*We can. get ready without your 
assistance,’ I said, and I bade her quit the 
room. 

“She glanced around to assure herself 
that there was no chance of our escaping, 
and said, as she lighted my candle : 

***T shall wait outside for you.’ 

**T nodded, and waited till she closed 
the door behind her. Then I stepped 
softly to the bedside. 

“‘T had been so successfal in controlling 
my agitation that but little noise had been 
made. Clarice was a deep sleeper, as I 
had been before our master’s conduct had 
aroused my suspicions; since that time, 
the slightest sound had been sufficient to 
wake me.’ 

“T knelt, and took my sister’s hand in 
mine; her fingers fondly returned my 
loving pressure. She was in a peaceful 
sleep, and her curls hung loosely about her 
childlike face. No angel in heaven could 
present a more beautiful appearance. 

** Clarice!’ I called. 

“‘ She opened her eyes, and smiled at me. 
“*Ah, Marguerite! I was dreaming. 





then, two gentlemen with whom I am in 
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“*No, my darling. What were you 
dreaming of ? ’ 

“*Heaven, I think. We were free, 
Marguerite, our own mistresses, and people 
were kind to us. Will it ever be?’ 

“Yes, dear,’ I said; ‘wait till your 
prince appears. Perhaps you dreamt of 
him 


“¢*T don’t know,’ she replied, with a 
blush. ‘Why did you wake me? You 
are dressed! Has anything happened ?’ 

“* Nothing to be alarmed at, dear. We 
are to go down and perform. Our master 
insists upon it.’ 

“ ¢ That is part of my dream, Marguerite, 
only our master was not present. We 
performed of our own free will before the 
gentlemen who were in the theatre last 
night.’ 

“*¢ Two who were there, Clarice, will not 
be denied the pleasure of seeing you again, 
and our master has consented. You will 
not speak to them, nor shall they to you, 
if I can prevent it. All we have to do is 
our duty. There is nothing to fear. No 
harm can befall you while I am by your 
side.’ 

“ Docile and obedient in this as in all 
things, she submitted to be dressed, 
although she was scarcely awake; and 
when we were ready she walked with me 
from the room, with her arm round my 
waist, and her head resting on my shoulder. 
How fair and lovely she looked as I sup- 
ported her, in a half dream, down the grand 
staircases to the saloon where our master 
and his master (for he did not deceive me; 
he was but a servant to these fine gentle- 
men) were waiting for us! The woman 
preceded us, and we met not a soul on the 
way. NevershallI forget thattime. The 
silence, the dim soft light, the ghostly echo 
of our footsteps, inspired me with a super- 
stitious dread of impending evil which I 
vainly tried to shake off. It appeared to 
me as if every representation of the human 
form we left behind us was following our 
steps with watchful eyes; the statues in 
bronze and marble, the paintings on the 
walls and ceilings, seemed to be imbued 
with mysterious life. 

**¢In there, mistress,’ said the woman, 
and, pushing us into a room, the door of 
which was partly open, she departed. 

“It was a large saloon, the chief part of 
it in shadow. At one end, where lights 
were burning, sat our master playing 
cards with a gentleman, and, if his flushed 
face and excited manner were an index to 
feeling, playing for higher stakes than he 








could afford to lose. The gentleman was 
cool, unconcerned, and smiling, as was 
another, his friend, who was lolling back 
in his chair, idly watching the game. 

“Curse the luck!’ from our master. 

“With all my heart. Curse it!’ from 
the gentleman whose luck had been cursed. 

‘“«* Ah, here are our divinities!’ from the 
gentleman who was watching the game. 

“ These exclamations fell simultaneously 
upon my ears as we entered. Clarice did 
not observe what was passing around us; 
her eyes were quite closed, and, fearing 
that in a moment she would be fast asleep, 
I tightened my clasp upon her. 

“** Clarice,’ [ whispered, ‘ rouse yourself. 
We have work to do; you must not sleep.’ 

“She opened her eyes languidly, and 
closed them again with a charming smile. 

“*T cannot keep them open,’ she mur- 
mured; ‘I shall be ready to dance when 
you want me. Let me dream.’ 

“Some words which I did not catch 
passed between our master and the gentle- 
men. 

“*She can dance in shadow,’ said the 
gentleman who was not playing. ‘It will 
form a finer picture.’ 

“‘ Nevertheless, he came close to us with 
a three-branched candelabra containing 
lighted candles in his hand. 

“«* Young ladies,’ he said in a courteous 
tone, ‘we could not rest until we had a 
further exhibition of your grace and skill. 
You will perform for us? ’ 

“* We have no option,’ I replied with 
spirit; ‘our wills are not our own.’ 

““*We should be loth to compel you to 
do what is disagreeable to yourselves,’ he 
said softly. ‘Our friend the manager’ (by 
which I understood him to refer to our 
master) ‘informed us that you would be 
delighted at the opportunity.’ 

“* Your friend, the manager,’ I said hotly, 
with the intention of exposing the false- 
hood, and as I hoped to our advantage, for 
I could not doubt that the speaker was a 
gentleman; but I was prevented by an 
angry exclamation from our master, who, 
dashing a pack of cards to the ground in a 
fury, cried : 

“* The devil’s in the cards to-night ! ’ 

“His adversary smiled superciliously, 
and I divined that he was playing with 
our master in more ways than one. 

* All this time the gentleman who held 
the candelabra was gazing earnestly upon 
Clarice’s face, which was lying upon my 
shoulder. 

“* Rest awhile,’ he said, and with a light 
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touch upon my arm, he encouraged me to 
sit upon a couch by which I was standing. 


Light as his touch was, and gently as I | us 


obeyed it, the motion disturbed Clarice, 
who opened her eyes; they met those of 
the gentleman, and some magnetic power 
in him prevented her from relapsing into 
her almost unconscious state. For a few 
moments they gazed at each other in 
silence, and then he moved suddenly away, 
and Clarice closed her eyes again with a 
happy sigh, and nestled in my arms. 

‘TI can give only an imperfect account 
of the conversation that now took place 
between the men. . The gentleman was for 
allowing us to rest; our master would not 
have it so. 

“¢Tt is a debt of honour,’ he said, with 
aswagger. ‘You asked me at what rate 
I valued the services of the girls. I told 
you—fifty pieces. You staked the money, 
and won.’ 

“¢Bnut if I am willing to forego the 
claim ? .... not reasonable, perhaps... . 
I am to blame....so late an hour.... 
Clarice is almost asleep.’ 

“Then, from our master, with an oath : 
‘I pay my debt. They shall sing and 
Another fifty pieces to let them 
off? Not double fifty .... They are mine 
—my slaves! How? I bought and paid 


for them! .... The luck is against me; it 
will turn it. You will give me my 
revenge ?’ 


“*To the last drop of your blood,’ said 
the imperturbable player; and added, 
looking at his friend, ‘ Let the girls dance ; 
it will do them no harm.’ 

“*Do you hear?’ cried our master to 
us. ‘Dance and sing—I command you! 
If the cards trick me, you shall not!’ 

“ ¢ Scoundrel !’ 

“ The exclamation was uttered in so low 
a tone by the gentleman who had inter- 
ceded for us, and who now again ap- 
proached us, that it was scarcely likely our 
master heard it; and if he did, no doubt 





“* There is no help for you,’ said the 
gentleman to me; ‘you will dance for 


“True, there is no help for us,’ I 
answered bitterly ; ‘and if I do not thank 
you for your intended kindness it is 
because I am by nature ungrateful. Go 
to your friends; you are not needed here.’ 

“* He says you are his slayes—by what 
right ?’ oil 

“*T do not know; the law has decided 
it. I doubt whether Clarice will live’ to 
see the end of her term of slavery. It 
does not matter to me; I am strong, and 
can bear anything. Be kind enough’ to 
leave us; I do not forget that you are the 
cause of our being here at this hour.’ 

“He left me without reply, and rejoined 
the gamblers. 

“‘ When I had forced myself to calmness, 
I commenced my favourite song, and 
Clarice glided from my arms, and moved 
among the shadows, like one in a dream. 
It could scarcely be called dancing, but 
her movements were full of grace, and she 
inspired me with a fear similar to that 
I experienced on the first night of her 
recovery from her illness. I was not the 
only person in the room who experienced 
the feeling, for I heard the gentleman say, 
“*T believe Clarice is a spirit, and that 
she will presently melt into thin air. Is 
not that what the poet says? Our revels 
now areended! Friend manager, that part 
of your debt is paid.’ 
“ Indeed, Clarice could dance no more. 
She sank upon the couch in a sleep so 
sound that I could not rouse her. It was 
not possible for me to carry her through 
the long passages and up the great stair- 
cases to our room, and I doubt, if I had 
attempted it, whether I should not have 
lost my way. Besides, I also was over- 
powered with fatigue, and observing that 
we were now apparently unnoticed by the 
gentlemen, I knelt upon the ground, and 
placing my head upon the pillow by the 





he thought it wise policy not to resent it. 


side of Clarice, I soon was fast asleep. 
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